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4< Christ Sleeping in the Tempest," and small cabinet pictures by 

D. Bios, Dechamps, Villeges, Pierre Ballet, Plassan, Fauvelet, 

E. A. Schmidt, Chavet, P. Trayer, A. Delessard, Ed. Frere, 
Madan, C. Brias, C. Detti, A. Tidemand, A. Heiligers, C. Jacquet, 
Tony Faivre and De Winter. 

Hardly more than half a dozen pictures by American artists 
are to be found in this collection. These comprise an indifferent 
and crudely colored Bierstadt, of a ship on fire at sea ; a large 
game piece by W. J. Hays, a good example of this artist's work ; 
a fine marine by M. F. H. de Haas ; a little cabinet, by Irving, 
"The Wine Tasters," and a small figure piece by Eastman 
Johnson. — Fuller- Walker. 

THE FAREWELL. 

" EKKEHARD," a poetical romance by Joseph Victor Schefifel, 
born in 1826, at Carlsruhe, Baden, may be compared with the 
best of Sir Walter Scott's novels. Combining his qualities as a 
poet with that of an historian, he created a work which at once 
became popular and famous, affording ample material in the way 
of illustration for the foremost of German artists. Based chiefly 
on the chronicles of the monastery of St. Gall, it gives a faithful 
picture of the social life in Southwestern Germany — the most 
ancient seat and nucleus of German civilization during the tenth 
century — in retaining and reproducing all the naivete freshness 
and simple-minded views which are the charms of those cele- 
brated chronicles, whilst the poet's figures are marked with that 
distinct individuality which raises the dry chronicle to a skillful 
and poetical tale of human passions and conflicts. The principal 
characters in this novel are Ekkehard, one of the younger monks 
in the monastery of St. Gall, " young in years, of a very hand- 
some figure, captivating everybody who looked at him by his 
graceful mien and pleasing expression — wise and eloquent, an 
excellent councilor and a most learned scholar ;" — and Hadwig, 
the Duchess of Swabia. She married Sir Burkhard, the old Duke 
of Swabia,. to please her father ; but he shortly died, ,.»d, left the 
young widow portrayed in the illustration by the eminent artist 
Liezen-Mayer. She is thus described in the story : * u She pos- 
sessed^ very aristocratic mind and no ordinary amount of beauty. 
Her, nose was a trifle short, the lovely lips had a strong ten- 
dency to pout, and in her boldly projecting chin, the graceful 
dimple so becoming to women was not to be found. The duchess, 
in spite of her soft, beautiful complexion, inspired many of her 
subjects with a sort of trembling awe. She wore a steel-gray 
undergarment which fell down in graceful folds on her em- 
broidered sandals ; and over this a tight-fitting black tunic, 
reaching to the knees. In the girdle encircling her waist there 
glittered a large precious beryl. Her chestnut brown hair was 
confined within a net of gold thread, but round her clear forehead 
some stray curls played unrestrainedly." She made a visit " to 
the holy Gallus " one day, met the monk Ekkehard, became 
enamored with him, and insisted upon his returning to her castle 
that he might teach her Latin. Had not the monk said to her : 
"" Believe me, mistress, you do well to come to the classics for 
advice in all positions of life. Does not Cicero teach us to walk 
safely in the intricate paths of worldly prudence ? Do we not 
gather confidence and courage from Livy and Sallust ? Do not 
the songs of Virgil awaken us to the conception of imperishable 
beauty ? " The abbot could not refuse the request of the duchess 
to allow the monk Ekkehard to become her teacher ; and, for a 
year or so, the two passed many pleasant hours together reading 
Virgil. At last the monk made a declaration of love to the 
duchess, was refused and fled the country. He entered a hermit- 
age, poured his feelings into an epic, called " The Song of Wal- 
tari," and sent it to the object of his adoration. And this was his 
farewell. It was just a year since the duchess sailed over the 
Bodensee and paid a visit to St. Gallus. Dame Hadwig sat in 
her garden, out of tune, discontented and reserved. Her heart 
felt differently from what her tongue uttered. In looking at the 
beauty and softness of the waning day, her heart was softened 
also. A low hissing sound made the duchess start up from her 
revery. An arrow sped toward her and dropped heavily at her 
feet. Thin parchment leaves were rolled around the shaft, while 
the point was covered with some wild flowers. She untied the 
leaves, and did not fail to recognize the handwriting. It was 
" Waltari's Song." On the first page was written, in pale red ink, 



" A Parting Salutation for the Duchess of Swabia ! " Then the 
proud woman inclined her head and wept bitterly. Such is the 
meaning of the picture called " The Farewell." The artist to 
whom we are indebted for the illustration, Alexander Liezen- 
Mayer, was born at Raab, Hungary, in 1839. He studied art at 
Vienna and Munich, becoming a pupil of Karl Piloty, the histori- 
cal painter, in 1862. Some of his more important works are por- 
traits of Marie and Elizabeth of Hungary ; " Maria Theresa, 
Empress of Austria, nursing the Poor Woman's Child," one of his 
finest works; " Imogen and Iachimo ; " " Elizabeth Signing the 
Death Warrant of Marie Stuart," now in the National Gallery of 
Germany, and a portrait of the king, Francis Joseph, painted in 
1870. During recent years Liezen-Mayer has drawn many car- 
toons illustrating the works of great German poets and ro- 
mancers. Among these are fifty superb original designs for 
Goethe's " Faust," which has been published in both the German 
and English languages, and was exhibited, in Class 5 of the Fine 
Art section of Germany, at the Exposition Universelle. He has 
also made designs for illustrating Scheffel's " Ekkehard," and for 
other famous authors. He is one of the most eminent disciples 
of the Piloty school, noted for his vivid and pure imagination; 
for the sweetness, simplicity, and power of his compositions ; for 
the ability with which he reproduces the conceptions of the poet 
in his pictures. His works are dignified and carefully wrought. 
He is an honorary member of the Royal Academy, Munich. 



SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

DURING the month of March the Society of American Artists 
held its second exhibition in New York, when over one hundred 
and fifty paintings, statues, and medallions were placed on exhi- 
bition. The society numbers twenty-six members, among whom 
are such well-known artists as Louis C. Tiffany, Samuel Colman, 
J. H. Dolph, John La Farge, Thomas Moran, A. H. Wyant, 
George Inness, A. Wordsworth Thompson, Charles H. Miller, 
and R. Swain Gifford, members of the Academy. The younger 
members of this society, who really give the exhibition its dis- 
tinctive features, are Walter Shirlaw, the president ; Francis 
Lathrop, the secretary; Frederick Deilman, the treasurer, and 
Messrs. Augustus St. Gaudens, Wyatt Eaton, Helena De Kay, 
Olin L. Warner, Homer Martin, J. Alden Weir, William Sartain, 
Will H. Low, Robert C. Minor, Albert P. Ryder, William M. 
Chase and William R. O'Donovan. It may be safely assumed 
that if only the artists here named had contributed to the exhi- 
bition, its standard of excellence would have been much higher 
than it was ; but a vast number of other artists, or art students, 
from various parts of Europe and America, were represented in 
the display, and the result was a motley gathering of good and 
bad, crude and well-executed pictures. Many of these were mere 
sketches or studies which should not be seen outside of the studio, 
unless it is the object of the society to simply show what the 
younger artists of the day are striving to accomplish. Unfortu- 
nately, the catalogue indicated that most of the " pictures " were 
for sale ; hence we are forced to look upon them as works which 
are regarded as finished, and fit to be offered to the public. To 
be sure, the prices asked for these " pictures " would indicate 
somewhat the artists' idea of their value, and in this way it would 
be possible to institute comparisons between them and the works 
of men who have established reputations. If a " sketch," a 
" study head," a " scowling boy," and " an impression " are only 
valued at a few dollars — enough to cover the cost of frame, pig- 
ments and canvas — there could be little reason for complaints. 
Buying pictures under such circumstances would simply be a 
matter of pleasing a passing fancy, with the consciousness that 
no one regarded the works as possessing special merit or value 
But an exhibition by the Society of American Artists is, or should 
be, a serious thing, with a certain standard of excellence. The 
general impression prevails that the gentlemen of this society 
protest against what they consider the conventionalism of the 
National Academy ; that they wish to prove art is broad and 
comprehensive, free to run in many directions ; that color and 
finish may largely be left to the artist's fancy; that. good work 
can come from young American artists trained in the schools of 
Europe, as well as from the old American artists of New York 
who have never studied abroad. Holding these views, the walls 
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A FT E R L I E Z E N - M A Y E R . 



of the gallery should display finished pictures only, and these Philip Gilbert Hamerton says that he has come to the conclusion 
should possess some beauty, a fair degree of composition, a knowl- " that if a painter draws well, handles his brush cleverly (this is 
edge of technique, and a reason for having been painted at all. most important), and has some knowledge of light and shade, 
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AFTER THE STORM. —X. R. Wehle. 



Wl 



ith a knack of drawing interesting subjects, he may color as refused at the English Academy or French Salon for badness of 
badly as he pleases and still attain celebrity. So far as I have color in itself, if the work has other qualities ; whereas I believe 
been able to discover, it does not appear that any picture is ever many of the pictures are refused for bad drawing and unwork- 
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manlike composition. A very common cause of refusal is insuf- 
ficient manual dexterity." It must be admitted that in many 
instances the drawing, especially in the figure pieces shown at 
this exhibition, was good ; the technique of those who have been 
educated in Europe was an improvement over prevailing methods 
in New York ; and, in many instances, the composition held 
signs of promise for good work in the future. Too much must 
not be expected of young men forming a young society. It is a 
matter for rejoicing that any body of American artists is striving 
to do good work in any direction ; that the public is becoming 
interested in delicate aesthetic considerations ; that discussion 
regarding art methods is in progress, and that the people are 
yearly receiving new ideas in relation to art. 

The impressionists, as they are called, had a large number of 
representatives in 
this exhibition. 
Hamerton desig- 
nates them as a 
class of artists 
who endeavor to 
render, not ob- 
jects in them- 
selves, but the 
impression which 
the objects pro- 
duce on the re- 
tina and on the 
mind. He believes 
it is not an injus- 
tice to describe 
these artists as 
rejecting all the 
aids of anxious 
mental effort in 
the analysis of 
nature, and also as 
eliminating man- 
ual labor so far as 
it possibly can be 
eliminated from 
such an art as 
painting. The re- 
sult is a kind of 
oil sketching, ap- 
pearing strangely 
confused at first, 
but which, after 
it has been ex- 
amined for some 
time, begins to 
resemble broken 
and distorted im- 
ages of something 
really seen by the 
artist in the natu- 
ral world. A fig- 
ure piece, as the 
" La'dy with a 
Fan," by Mr. F. 
Duveneck, gave the impression of a palm-leaf fan, of a white tulle 
hat, and of a pair of hands, while the woman's drapery and hair 
gradually melted into the brown background, as one picture does 
into another in what are known as dissolving views. The strength 
of the work was in the face and the clever handling of the brush. 
If the artist had seen fit to do so, doubtless he could have finished 
his picture as highly as Mr. George V. Hoesslin did " A Flemish 
Beauty of the Seventeenth Century," or Mr. William Sartain his 
" Nubian Sheik," or Walter Shirlaw the pleasing picture called 
"The Goose Herd." Mr. J. Frank Currier had a picture of a 
" Scowling Boy," the face broadly and strongly painted, but the 
rest of the canvas a mere impression of drapery and background. 
So, too, with Mary Cassatt's portrait of a woman in white, read- 
ing ; the labor of the artist was concentrated upon the head and 
face of the woman, the chair in which she sat, and the left hand, 
nearest the spectator. The rest of this picture was regarded as 
non-essential, and therefore was treated without the aid " of 




THE OLD MILL. —J. D. Woodward. 



anxious mental effort." In Mr, John S. Sargent's " Capriote " 
picture there was the well-drawn figure of a woman, leaning 
against a small tree, in much the same fashion as Mr. Shirlaw's 
"goose herd" wound her arms about her staff; but the whole 
was so broadly painted it would hardly bear close inspection, and 
only at the proper distance was a picturesque effect produced. 
The stones, the trees, and the grass were given over to impres- 
sions, such as they may be assumed to have been under a strong 
light. So, too, the background of Mr. J. Alden Weir's " In the 
Park," was a very vague and unsatisfactory impression of a row 
of city houses. How much art or beauty there is in pictures 
treated in this manner each must decide for himself. It remains 
to be seen if the public will accept such productions as pictures 
possessing the requisite amount of thought and finish. 

Pictures which 
may be regarded 
as purely impres- 
sions, making no 
pretension to any 
thing more, were 
numerous, and in 
some cases very s 
good — for it is 
possible for an im- 
pressionist to ex- 
ecute an artistic 
and pleasing pic- 
ture, warm in 
color, possessing 
elements of beau- 
ty, and well com- 
posed. Perhaps 
the best of these, 
because answer- 
ing the above re- 
quirements, and 
so painted that a 
real picture could 
be seen when ex- 
amined from the 
proper focal dis- 
tance, was a " Ve- 
netian Sketch," 
by J. W. Twacht- 
mann. In this we 
had a row of 
houses on the 
shore, a line of 
ships drawn up in 
the water, good 
atmospheric ef- 
fects and brilliant 
colors. " Sum- 
mer," an impres- 
sion by C. M. 
Dewey, simple as 
the composition 
was, possessed the 
merit of giving a 
representation of a broad, open field, on a gently sloping hillside, 
waist high with ripening grain, a line of apple trees near the hori- 
zon, the whole beneath an intensely blue sky, the white caps of 
thunder-clouds appearing above the horizon. A so-called " Land- 
scape," by W. M. Chase, was a thoroughly bad picture, in what- 
ever light it might be regarded. It had little or no composition, 
was crude in color — black, brown and muddy — and gave a wide 
expanse of prospect, with a pathway leading up to the sky, the 
whole wanting in elements of beauty. Another bad picture was 
a " Landscape with Figure," by George Fuller, a large canvas, 
covered with ghosts of trees, in which all the elements appeared 
to be mixed, and through which the dim outlines of a "figure" 
could be seen. 

Abbot H. Thayer, a pupil of Gerome, was represented by a 
clever picture of the impressionist school, called " Cloudy After- 
noon on the Moselle," a group of cattle, drinking in a shallow 
river. The shore and foliage in the middle distance were finely 
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rendered as they would appear in a mist or fog. The impression 
was distinct and true to nature ; the effects tender and delicate. 

All of Mr. Homer D. Martin's landscapes, and he had a num- 
ber in this exhibition, are more or less impressions of nature, 
rather thinly painted and lacking in vigor and technique. He has 
the habit of putting a yellow, green, or some other glaze, over 
his pictures, to get what may be called an effect. His " Summer 
Landscape " was glazed with green ; his " Evening on the 
Thames " was brilliant with an orange glaze. An honest piece 
of work by Mr. Martin, evidently painted out-of-doors, clear and 
cheerful in color, with no glaze, was a study on " Raquette 
Lake." His " Morning on Lake Champlain," belonging to Mr. 
Roosevelt Schuyler, was a fine picture, showing considerable 
ability on the part of the artist. 

Mr. George Inness had two large and notable landscapes, " A 
Passing Thunderstorm," and "A Cloudy Day," the former the 
more pleasing and highly finished picture. This was a bright, 
cheerful landscape, warm in color and well composed. The dark 
storm passing off at the left of the canvas was followed by the 
sunshine which fell upon the rejoicing fields, the happy cattle and 
the husbandmen. The contrasts of light and shade, and the bril- 
liant effects in color artistically contrasted, rendered this work a 
source of joy. The " Cloudy Day" was more broadly painted, 
and seemed almost a sketch with the colors simply washed in. 
Mr. Inness, like Corot, paints moods of nature, but does not con- 
fine himself to the serene and tranquil. If we are startled, while 
looking at one of his works, at beholding deep-indigo mountains, 
cotton-wool clouds, ghastly trees, blotches of color for human 
beings and cattle, and a general confusion of the elements which 
seems chaotic, it may not, therefore, be inferred that the artist is 
in error and has given us an extravagant impression in place of a 
mood of nature. At his best an artist can but feebly represent 
the spirit of a landscape — the drifting of the clouds; the descent 
of the mists ; the change in color of the face of nature when the 
heavens are full of warring fleets of blue, white, and black vapors ; 
the aspect of the fields, the grass, the trees, the flowers, tossed 
by the wind. And in his feeling for color the artist is to be 
allowed great latitude. Who shall say that, in his blue and yel- 
low pictures, Mr. Inness has not given us nature as he saw it, as 
nearly as it was possible for him with the materials he had to 
work with ? We see in his pictures an intelligent striving after 
the real ; a discontent with simply being able to photograph 
nature in a serene mood beneath a clear and still sky ; a con- 
tempt for that microscopic realism in art which may be called 
decorative painting ; a desire to infuse the canvas with life and 
reality, the very spirit of nature. 

Among the ambitious* works worthy of passing mention, 
Thomas Eakin's " Professor Gross," of the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, holds a high place. This is a strong picture, 
well composed, although the subject is not pleasing. The scene 
is the amphitheatre of a medical college, with a patient on the 
table in the pit undergoing an operation performed on the left 
limb just above the knee. Professor Gross is the central figure, 
facing the spectator. He . has stopped cutting the flesh for a 
moment, and stands with the scalpel in his hand. The students' 
are arranged in rows in the background. This work is only fit 
for some medical college museum ; it is simply suggestive of the 
horrible and ugly, and is painted in black, brown and muddy 
colors. " In the Park," by J. Alden Weir, son of Professor Weir 
of New Haven, is a large figure piece, supposed to represent a 
scene common enough in any city park — some people sitting on 
a bench, and others passing by. As this work was sent to the 
exhibition unfinished, portions of it being flat masses of color, 
touched up in places to give certain effects, it would be unfair to 
judge of it as a complete production. The composition is faulty, 
in that the figures are crowded upon the canvas, and the group- 
ing is not true to nature. Men do not stand at the back of park 
benches to ogle women seated in front of them ; at least not in 
New York. Mr. William M. Chase had two good pictures, " In 
the Baptistery of St. Mark's," and portrait of Mr. F. Duveneck. 
These were pleasing, carefully painted, and well finished. The 
modeling and coloring of flesh in the portrait was excellent. It 
may be a question of taste whether a man shall have his portrait 
painted sitting sidewise in a high-backed chair, his face just ap- 
pearing above the top of it, smoking a long-stemmed clay pipe 
like an ancient Knickerbocker. There is a certain playfulness 



among some artists which is occasionally childish, and this por- 
trait comes dangerously near being puerile. Mr. William Hunt, 
of Boston, contributed a large canvas, called " Waterfall," a 
modest title for what was intended to be a portion of the horse- 
shoe of Niagara, only it was badly drawn and horribly painted. 
This could not even be a study of a waterfall, since no such fall 
exists in nature. The coloring was extremely crude, and the 
work wholly lacking in technique. Hamerton says, speaking of 
color: " There are, however, different kinds of crudity; for, 
although greens and pinks and certain purples have a special 
faculty for setting your teeth on edge, a painter can be crude 
even in browns and grays ; yet the crudity of dullness is always 
less offensive than that of brilliance." Mr. W. M. Chase, in his 
landscape, was crude in mud, and therefore bearable. Mr. Hunt 
is crude in brilliance, with his reds, blues, yellows, and the colors 
of the rainbow, thrown upon the canvas in a stiff and unwork- 
manlike manner. 

Many nude figures were to be seen in this exhibition, as " A 
Young Sorcerer," by T. W. Deming ; " Sleeping Nymph," by 
Wyatt Eaton ; " Venus Rising from the Sea," by John La Farge ; 
and the " Temptation of St. Anthony," by Carroll Beckwith, etc. 
The flesh tints of most of these figures is very bad, ranging from 
bronze to leather. " The nude figure ought to be reserved for 
painters who have the gift of color," says a high authority on art 
matters. The public is tolerably familiar with flesh tints, and 
will hardly be imposed upon by a canvas which represents white 
human beings as blue, yellow, brown or bronze. 

Turning from such a mass of poor pictures, it is a relief to find, 
here and there upon the walls, real works of art, which have been 
carefully wrought by men who are able to cleverly handle a 
brush. Mr. W. S. Macy, who has recently returned from Munich 
and opened a studio in New York, had two excellent pictures, 
" An Early Spring Day " and " A Wet Day." The first of these 
was good for its intricacy of branches, drawn with a thorough 
knowledge of woody character. A forest of beech trees, which 
Mr. Macy delights to paint, with a roadway running through it, 
is just touched with the first faint shimmer of spring ; a reddish 
tint of bursting buds and blossoms. The " Wet Day" was bright, 
fresh, and warm in color, finely expressive in sentiment of the 
purpose of the picture. It is foolish to say of such an artist that 
" as yet he shows no tendency to color," since he gives his land- 
scapes all the color the season of the year requires. Mr. H. 
Bolton Jones, of Baltimore, a pupil of M. Allard, sent his French 
Salon picture, "Une Lande en Fleur en Bretagne," a most pleas- 
ing and highly finished picture, showing marked improvement in 
technique since he went abroad. Mr. Clement N. Swift, a pupil 
of M. Harpignies, also sent his French Salon picture, " A Serious 
Mishap," representing the breaking down of a vehicle, one of the 
large wooden wheels having come off. A well-drawn, finely 
painted picture. Harry Young, of Vermont, pupil of M. Carolus 
Duran, sent one of his Salon pictures, a broadly painted landscape, 
rich in color, entitled " On the Banks of the Loing — France." 
R. Swain Gifford had a large landscape, rich in browns, reds and 
orange, rather inclined to sweetness, called " Old Trees — Coast 
of Massachusetts," finely painted and characteristic of the place. 
Louis C. Tiffany was represented by a low-toned street scene, 
full of figures, called " Market Day at Quimper." Mr. Walter 
Shirlaw's " Goose Herd " was an excellent picture, rich and 
cheerful in color, with a full-length female figure, graceful in 
pose, and drawn with strength and precision. Mr. John J. Enne- 
king, of Boston, had a " November Sunset," which was a wood 
scene, rich in tone, filled with depths and shadows, quiet, brown, 
and well painted. Henry Mosler, pupil of M. E. Hebert, sent 
his Salon picture, " The Quadroon Girl," a bust portrait, correct 
in color and drawing and highly finished. Robert C. Minor had 
a cheerful landscape, bright and fresh in its greens, called " The 
Stream." A. H. Wyant contributed three of his tender, pleasing, 
and well-painted pictures, "Twilight," "Evening," and "An 
October Day." F. A. Bridgman had a picture called "The 
Siesta," which hardly did this artist justice, although painted with 
much dexterity. It was one of his well-known harem scenes, 
sparkling in color, with a female reclining upon a divan, sleeping. 
The work lacked verisimilitude, and seemed as if painted from a 
made-up scene in a studio. 

Other good works were " Winter," by Richard Gross, the por- 
trait of an old man ; " Sunset at Creedmoor," by C. H. Miller ; 
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" Boy Smoking," by F. Duveneck ; 
" Cloudy Weather — the Seine at Ju- 
mieges," by Will H. Low ; " The Path 
to the Sea," by F. S. Church ; " Court- 
yard in Trastavere, Rome," by Wil- 
liam Sartain ; " Indian Summer," by 
R. Swain Gifford ; ''Antwerp Fishing 
Boats at Low Tide," by S. Colman ; 
''Little River, Mass.," by R. Swain 
Gifford ; "A Spanish Beggar," by H. 
H. Moore ; " In the Church of San 
Pietro, Perugia, Italy," by George H. 
Yewell ; " Landscape," by M. Kol- 
lock, and "In the Pasture," by George 
Inness, Jr. —J. B. F. W. 



HANS MAKART. 

In the estimation of many, the 
finest pictures at the late Exposition 
Universelle were by Hans Makart the 
Austrian, Jan Matejko the Pole, and 
Munkacsy the Hungarian. At the 
time of the Vienna Exhibition, in 
1873, it was written that there were 
two pictures by German masters sur- 
passing in boldness and spirit any of 
the French pictures. These were the 
" Triumph of Germanicus," by Piloty, 
and " Venice paying Homage to Cath- 
arine Cornaro," by Makart, now in the 
Berlin National Gallery, which paid 
$12,500 for it. 

Every civilized nation appears to 
have its art centre, and the educational 
facilities of Austria, especially in the 
realm of the fine arts, are almost un- 
bounded. Not only does the govern- 
ment foster all the arts, but all the 
cities, Vienna especially, have many 
splendid halls filled with the finest and 
choicest art on canvas and in marble, 
which not only serve as centres of 
interest for the tourist, but as means 
of education for the people in the hum- 
bler as well as the more favored walks 
of life. 

Hans Makart was born at Salz- 
burg in 1840. He studied art with 
Piloty at Munich, and is now a pro- 
fessor at Vienna, where he has a mag- 
nificent studio, and receives royal 
patronage. That we may better un- 
derstand the art influences under 
which he produces his magnificent 
works, it will be well to glance at the 
school in which he was educated, for 
those familiar with his pictures must 
discover that the teachings of Munich 
can be plainly traced in all his can- 
vases. A writer in the Portfolio for 
1870 says : "Of late years a change 
has come over the Bavarian school ; 
it is less ideal and more real — less 
abstract and more actual ; and yet it 
scarcely surrenders its dignity in its 
descent into nature. This reaction in 
favor of truth and simplicity has been 
brought about by Professor Piloty. In 
Paris and in Munich Piloty was sur- 
rounded by a goodly company of dis- 
ciples, among whom were Makart, 
Max, Wagner, Muller, and Folingsby ; 
altogether this school is the strongest 
in Europe. The principles upon which 



